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The special exhibition American Arts & Crafts 1890-1920 presents 
furniture, pottery, metalwork, and other arts created in rebellion against the 
Industrial Revolution. The first of three summer exhibitions at The Cleveland 
Museum of Art focusing on decorative arts, American Arts & Crafts 1890-1920 
will be on view in the Museum's Classroom Level Gallery from June 28 through 
October 9, 1988. 

Nearly fifty objects have been gathered from private collections in the 
Cleveland area, from the Western Reserve Historical Society, and from the 
Museum's own collections. They represent the high point of the Arts & Crafts 
movement in the United States, which had its beginnings in the English 
movement of the same name inspired by John Ruskin (1819-1900) and William 
Morris (183*1-1896). Its practitioners and adherents shared ideals rather than 
styles. All believed that work should be joyous and that every human being 
had artistic impulses. Beyond that they differed. Some advocated a return to 
medieval craft systems, others tried to humanize the industrial workplace. 

Some set the highest standards of technical competence and artistic merit, 
while others exalted the individual maker, including the amateur. The works 
in this exhibition reflect the variety within the movement that came to be 
known as Arts & Crafts. 

The great majority of the objects were intended for domestic use. This 
fact is both economic — the middle class was growing in the 19 th century and 
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becoming an ever more important market for consumer goods — and philosophical. 
It reflects the movement's basic faith in domesticity, in home and hearth as 
refuge from the brutish working world of the Industrial Revolution, dominated 
by factories, ugly machine-made products, and the separation of the worker 
from his work. 

Objects from the Museum collection suggest the range of the movement and 
its products. The most imposing piece in the show is a secretary of rich 
mahogany with inlays designed by Charles Sumner Greene in 1911. An architect 
in Pasadena, California, noted for the elegant wooden houses he designed with 
his brother, Greene developed a style that frankly expressed the structural 
lines and natural materials of his houses and his furniture. 

Gustav Stickley's furniture is solid, sturdy, forthright, and, as he 
said, "planned for comfort, durability, and beauty, expressing the true spirit 
of democracy." A leather- topped desk and a book case designed by Stickley at 
his workshop in Syracuse, New York, both from the Western Reserve Historical 
Society, exemplify the "structural style" of the work he made popular in 
middle-class homes across the United States. Other furniture includes a side 
chair by Frank Lloyd Wright and a cube chair made by Stickley Brothers 
Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Three small ceramic pieces from the Museum collection testify to the 
movement's variety of historical sources. A bowl decorated by Jacques Sicard, 
a French designer who for several years made iridescent glazes for Weller 
Pottery of Zanesville, Ohio, provides a rare example of American art pottery 
made in the Art Nouveau style popular in Europe. A plate from the Dedham 
Pottery in Dedham, Massachusetts, features the blue-and-white color scheme 
that had long made Chinese ceramics attractive to Westerners, while its border 
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decorations of whimsical animals — in this instance, rabbits — were created by 
American designers and artists. A Rookwood vase comes from the famous pottery 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, established by Maria Longworth Nicholas as an art 
industry that combined Japanese taste with French decorative techniques. 

Among other potteries represented in the exhibition are Paul Revere Pottery in 
Boston and Newcomb Pottery in New Orleans, both established as training 
schools for women and illustrating the Arts &. Crafts movement's social and 
economic concerns for the welfare of workers often exploited by industrial 
employers . 

Metalwork in the exhibition includes a wrought iron fire basket by Samuel 
Yellin of Philadelphia; copper candlesticks from Roycroft in East Aurora, New 
York; a copper inkwell by Gustav Stickley; a silver candlestick from the 
Randahl Shop in Illinois; and a Martele silver bowl from Gorham, in 
Providence, Rhode Island. Yellin' s wrought iron fire basket acquired its 
attractive variations of line and texture in the blacksmith's act of forging 
the red hot metal, preferring the artisan's instinct to the consistency of 
cast iron. The Roycrofters Shop was one of the most flourishing Arts & Crafts 
businesses, headed by the entrepreneur Elbert Hubbard; the candlesticks made 
of "art copper," which Roycroft sold nationwide, reflect influences from 
designers in Glasgow and Vienna. The Martele bowl comes from a line of unique 
and luxurious ware, allied to its simpler Arts & Crafts brethren by its 
emphasis on handcraftsmanship; its opulent and fluid surface could have been 
made only by hand. 

Louis Comfort Tiffany used experimental techniques to create beautiful 
household objects for middle-class homes. Two pieces in the show — a lamp from 
the Historical Society and a vase from a private collection — demonstrate the 
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delicacy and power of his work. The lamp stand is a slender, swirling metal 
column, topped by a broad and generous stained glass shade. The vase's green 
glaze flows over the molded design called "Queen Anne's lace." 

Such diverse styles — reflecting nostalgia for a simpler past or an 
emphasis on usefulness and the rejection of academic styles, alongside great 
luxury — mingled comfortably within the Arts & Crafts movement during the three 
decades the show covers; but by the 1920s the movement was engulfed by a new 
wave of revival styles. Still, the precepts of the reformers, such as 
simplicity of design, honesty of construction, and functionalism became the 
point of departure for modern design in the twentieth century. 

American Arts & Crafts 1890-1920 was organized by James A. Birch and 
Katherine Solender, curator and associate curator, respectively, of the 
Museum's Education Department. 

Four lectures, in a series titled "Art for Life’s Sake," and related 
films will be presented throughout July as part of the popular July Wednesday 
Evening Festivals. Each lecturer is an authority on American arts & crafts 
and will speak at 8:00 pm on successive Wednesdays in July, beginning July 6. 

Admission to the exhibition and to all programs is free. 
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For additional information, photographs, or color slides, please contact the 
Public Information Office, The Cleveland Museum of Art, 11150 East Boulevard, 
Cleveland, Ohio 44106; 216/421-7340. 



